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associations. It is easy to see that we are tending
to a state of things we did not altogether anticipate,
and to some results that are not absolutely desirable.
It is difficult to see that we could retrace a single
step if we went back sixty years. Most of the
liberal changes of the century have been nothing
more than acts of justice ; but almost all have been
unavoidable. Religious tolerance ; the mitigation of
the penal laws ; the recognition of the labourer's
right to associate ; the diffusion of education ; the
extension of the suffrage, were measures eminently
defensible in themselves. To have withheld education
would have been to weaken the country in the scale
of nations ; to have denied the other reforms would
have been to provoke revolution.

If we assume, then, that there is a limited power
of forecasting the general trend of human progress,
it does not follow that this power can be of any real
use in influencing events. The English coal-measures
will be exhausted, whether we foresee it or not, and
no generation will stay its hand from using them in
order to cheapen fires for the next Great cities will
continue to grow, if population goes on increasing,
though all the statesmanship in the world should be
in. favour of spreading population. Whether a skiff
borne along the rapids of the St. Lawrence is wisely
or badly steered makes the difference of life or death
to its occupants, but does not affect its destination.
It must descend the stream. The object of this book
is to indicate in a very general way the direction
towards which we are drifting in political and social
life. It is not assumed that any human sagacity can
avert the fatality of our acts for centuries past, or
of our characters, as we inherit or have fashioned